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considerable number of years in England and in the Monsall Fever 
Hospital. 

A long article follows upon “Asiatic Cholera ” by Dr. Macleod, 
Mr. Hart, Drs. Smith and Kanthack and Mr. Stevens. 

Dr. Payne treats of “ Plague,” while the subject of “ Relapsing 
Fever,” dealt with by Drs. Rabagliati and Wesbrook concludes the 
volumes. 

The book, as a whole, is certainly a valuable addition to modern 
medical literature ; it contains much that is extremely good, and one 
is led to look forward with anticipation to the appearance of the suc¬ 
ceeding volumes. 

In form and typography the book is admirable, fully up to the 
standard maintained by the publishers. The shape of the book ap¬ 
pears to us to have been happily chosen ; it is a great improvement 
upon the more bulky volumes which have characterized many of the 
recent systems of medicine. W. S. T. 

Influence of Acute Alcohol Poisoning on Nerve Cells. 

Colin C. Stewart, The Journal of Experimental Medicine, Nov., 1896. 

In an interesting paper Stewart gives us the results of his experi¬ 
ments on three cats, two of which were subjected to the acute effects * 
of alcohol and one being used as a control animal. He found that 
there was a progressive diminution in the number of chromophile 
granules of the cells of the cortical era, of the Purkinje cells in 
the vermis and of the multipolar cells of the gray anterior horns. 
Nissl’s methylene-blue stain was used for the sections studied, and the 
results demonstrated by means of a beautiful chart and percentage 
tables. The number of chromophile granules was much diminished in 
the animal living but fifty minutes, and still further lessened in that 
living for fifty and one-half hours, but subjected to much larger 
quantities of alcohol, injected into the abdominal cavity and subcuta¬ 
neously. So far these experiments are not conclusive, but serve the 
valuable purpose of showing, at least, a demonstrable effect of the poi¬ 
son (or fatigue?) upon the large nerve cells of the central system. 
The work is a confirmation and extension of Dehio’s studies upon the 
same object in other animals. Further experiments on the same and 
on other lines are promised. STERNE (Indianapolis). 

An American Text-Book of Applied Therapeutics. —Edited by 
J. C. Wilson, M.D., assisted by A. A. Eshner, M.D. 8 vol., 1299 
Pages. W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia, 1896. 

The design of this work is to facilitate the application of the 
results of the labors of the investigation to the uses of the practicing 
physician. The articles have been written by American contributors 
with the exception of that on Malaria, by Professor Laveran, and of 
that on Leprosy, by Dr. Rakes. The list of writers includes the names 
of many who have acquired merited distinction as practitioners and 
teachers of clinical medicine and of the specialties. The arrangment 
of the book has been based upon modern pathologic doctrines, be¬ 
ginning with the intoxicatious and following with the infectious dis¬ 
eases due to internal animal parasites, diseases of undetermined origin 
and finally the disorders of the several systems—digestive, respiratory, 
circulatory, renal, nervous, and cutaneous. A consideration of the 
disorders of pregnancy has also been included. Two hundred and 
forty-three pages are devoted to the treatment of nervous and menta! 
diseases. There is a very full introductory article to this subject, by 
J. T. Eskridge. Among the causes mentioned are syphilis, abuse of 
alcohol, tuberculosis, drug habit, heredity, non-marriage, and mental 
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overwork. He believes regarding heredity, that when a man and 
woman marry, who are the subjects ot vitiated hereditary influences, 
the physician is justified in advising the prevention of conception. He 
•considers that discretion in sexual intercourse is very important for 
the reason that if the father is intoxicated at the time of conception 
the fruit of this event will in all probability be imperfectly organized, 
-especially in regard to its nervous system. We are, he says, justified 
in believing that any decided variation of the parents from health at 
the time of conception is likely to atfect the child. The remedy is 
-obvious. In referring to the subject of diet, he says—the power of 
resistance of the body against the invasion of disease is immensely 
increased by maintaining nutrition at a high standard, for the majority 
-of poorly nourished nervous invalids, a diet of meats, fish, bread, green 
vegetables and fruit is best. Epileptics, however, do better on a 
vegetable diet. Regarding tea he says that it disagrees with delicate 
stomachs on account of the tannin contained, and, hence, it should 
be prepared so as to be freed from this as much as possible. He allows 
ihat tea is also a cause of nervousness and sleeplessness. Coffee, ow¬ 
ing to me numoer and quality of extractive ingredients is considered 
.more trying to the digestive organs than tea, but the quantity of ex¬ 
tractive matter may be greatly lessened by allowing boiling water to 
percolate through the coffee, instead of boiling the coffee and water 
together. The article on Neurasthenia is written by Wharton Sinkler. 
The indications for treatment are to promote the nutrition of the 
.nervous system through the improvement of the general bodily nutri¬ 
tion. The causes also should be sought for and removed. A change 
of air is always beneficial and the morning sponge bath and a course 
•of hydrotherapy are regarded as very important measures. When due 
to lithtemia tne nrst attention should be paid to the diet and secre¬ 
tions. Alcohol is contra-indicated. Drugs are considered of comparatively 
little value. Strontium bromide is regarded as the least objectionable of 
the bromides for affording temporary relief. Hypnotics should be 
avoided as it is difficult to stop their use when they are once begun, 
.becter results may be obtained from massage, or a warm bath, or some 
light nourishment before retiring. When the patient is incapable of 
any kind of exertion Weir Mitchell’s rest treatment is considered the 
most satisfactory. 

Chas. K. Mills contributes an article on Cerebral Hemorrhage. 
He says, as we are dealing here with a patient suffering from the 
-effects of a bleeding vessel absolute rest is very essential. The patient 
should lie on one side to relieve threatening stertor. Derivatives 
should be applied to the extremities and active cathartics easy of 
administration as croton o.il should be given together with diuretics. 

Nitroglycerin skilfully used, he considers of great value because 
of its influence on the heart and vessels. In those cases where febrile 
phenomena come on, supposed to be due to inflammation of the 
tissues in the vicinity of the clot, it is just as well to direct treatment 
with this idea and employ local blood-letting, cold, cathartics and 
bromides. The surgical treatment is also referred to. Other con¬ 
tributors to the treatment of nervous and mental diseases are Sanger 
Brown, F. X. Dercum, J. H. Lloyd, Guy Hinsdale, J. C. Wilson and 
J. B. Chapin. Throughout the book it is evident that an endeavor has 
been made to indicate the course of treatment to be pursued at the 
bedside rather than to name a list of drugs that have been used at 
various times. While the scientific superiority and the practical desir¬ 
ability of the metric systems of weights and measures is admitted it 
has not been thought best to discard the older system, so that both 
sets ar given throughout the text. Certain departures from conven¬ 
tional modes of spelling occur throughout the work, but it is believed 
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that they are in accordance with prevalent tendencies among' scientific 
writers. There are a number of very excellent illustrations, which 
materially help to elucidate the text. The index is very complete and 
it is possible to turn to most any known disease and obtain a full and 
practical description written up to date of all that is of value regard¬ 
ing its treatment. The type, paper and binding are good, and the 
book presents an attractive appearance. It certainly is a work which 
must prove of real value to both the physician and student of medicine. 

Freeman. 

Atlas der Pathologischen Histologie des Nervensystems. 

Edited by Dr. Victor Babes. Part VI. Berlin: August Hirsch- 

wald. 

In the first portion of this work Professor Homen describes the 
histological changes which occur in secondary (experimental) degen¬ 
eration of the spinal cord. The plates are worthy of the highest praise. 
The text is very clear and presents the subject of secondary degener¬ 
ation in detail. Homen made his examination on the spinal cord of 
dogs. His statements are as follows: 

The first signs of degeneration are to be found in swelling of the 
axis cylinders. These become granular in appearance, do not take the 
usual stains, but are deeply colored by acid fuchsin. The alterations 1 
occur first in the posterior columns above the lesion, and as early as 
the third day after the operation. At first only a few fibres exhibit any 
change, and the degeneration attacks these fibres in equal degree 
throughout their entire length. 

Four to five days after the operation alterations may be detected 
in some of the fibres of the antero-lateral columns below the lesion, 
and after five or six days degeneration may be seen in the direct cere¬ 
bellar and Gowers’ tracts above the transverse section. The number 
of degenerating fibres increases gradually, and after fifteen to twenty 
days there are few normal fibres in the affected areas. 

The degeneration of the medullary sheath follows that of the axis 
cylinder, and is quite far advanced in certain fibres ten to twelve days 
after the operation. About this time reaction of the neuroglia begins. 
About the twentieth day karyokinesis is very evident in the neuroglia 
cells. Dr. Homen presents two beautiful pictures representing this 
process. The various stages in the formation of corpora amylacea 
from altered nerve fibres may be observed. Later the degenerated 
fibres disappear and the neuroglia contracts. Homen in two cords has 
found a descending degeneration similar to that seen in the comma 
zones of man, and in a number of cases he has found a triangular area 
below the lesion on either side of the posterior septum, near the peri¬ 
phery of the cord, which contained degenerated fibres. 

Professor Babes in the second half of this work describes the 
different forms of degeneration and inflammation of the white matter 
of the spinal cord, of the spinal membranes and roots. A large part 
of microscopic morbid pathology is included in this description. The 
illustrations are very fine. As the various processes are very briefly 
referred to, it is difficult to select portions for special mention. 

Spiller. 



